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and the other Irish were internees, not prisoners, they
were never brought to trial on any charge whatever,
yet they were required to sign an undertaking not to
discuss politics, before permission was given to see
visitors. There was a general agreement to refuse this
undertaking, so Constance saw no one. The prisoners
demanded either to be tried for their alleged crime or
else to be released. Neither demand was granted, and
soon it was practically solitary confinement for Con-
stance, as the other women prisoners were released
owing to illness.
In August, Mrs. Skeffington had been in the prison a
few days. I will give her own account of it later. She
was able to give Constance all the American news,
otherwise the latter was kept in ignorance of her
country's affairs. Some alleviation was allowed her.
She could wear her own clothes and have food sent in.
This was a great relief, for she found prison during an
English winter a great strain. Above all, she prized
the permission to have paints and paper. I have the
two gifts she sent to Eva from Holloway. One is a gay
book-cover for Broken Glory which she designed and
painted there: it is inscribed
To Eva, Christmas 1918
from C. de M.
Holloway Jail.
The other is a water-colour sketch of an Irish landscape,
with a rainbow appearing through the mists: it slioweci
that her hand had not lost its cunning, nor her imagina-
tion its power.
In March 1919 she was released, but in June she
was once more arrested in Dublin, conveyed under
heavy escort to Mallow, and on the 20th tried in private
and condemned to four months' imprisonment.
This trial was interesting for one thing.   She was